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THE RECENT ITALIAN ELECTIONS 

AMOS S. HEBSHEY 
University of Indiana 

Since this is the first time that the great majority of male adults 
have had the opportunity of exercising the franchise, the recent 
Italian elections constitute an event of considerable significance, 
and were watched with much interest in Europe. 

According to the new electoral law of 1912-13, practically all 
adult male Italians were given the right to vote at Parliamentary 
elections. More specifically, this right of suffrage may now be 
exercised by three classes of citizens: (1) all literate male Italians 
who are twenty-one years old; (2) illiterates who have reached 
the age of thirty; (3) all who have served in the Italian army or 
navy, even though they have not attained the age of twenty-one. 
Thus the number of possible voters has been increased from less 
than 3,500,000 to more than 8,500,000 — an addition of over 
5,000,000 illiterates. 

According to the previous laws of 1882 and 1895, the right to 
vote was restricted to literate Italians over twenty-one years of 
age who had received at least a primary school education or who 
either paid an annual direct tax of not less than 19 lira 80 centessimi 
(about $3.95) or certain annual rents ranging from 150 to 500 lira 
($30 to $100). A premium was thus placed upon education which 
has now been removed; and it is estimated that, under the new law, 
about 70 per cent of the voters of Italy can neither read nor write. 

Naturally, the method of voting must be quite simple. The 
elections were held on Sunday and the polling hours were from 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. for those who could not vote earlier. At the 
opening of the polls, the names of the enrolled electors were called 
alphabetically, and those answering to the roll-call were permitted 
to vote in order. (After midday the electors voted as soon as they 
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arrived.) As the voter stepped forward, the president of the 
polling-place handed him a stamped envelope. At the same time 
the voter also received tickets from the representatives of each 
candidate. On these tickets, in addition to the name of a candi- 
date, was printed a distinctive emblem such as a flower, a star, or 
a portrait. The voter then entered a small booth, enclosed in the 
official envelope the ticket of his favorite candidate, and placed it 
in the hands of the president who dropped it into the voting urn. 
An amusing feature of the election was that the electors were 
expressly urged to wash their hands and warned that even a finger 
print upon the envelope would invalidate their vote. 

In Italy, as elsewhere on the Continent, there is an absence of 
the complicated nominating machinery characteristic of the United 
States. Formerly candidates were merely named and recom- 
mended by their political friends and adherents; but recently 
Italy has adopted a system of direct nominations by petition, 200 
signatures being necessary to constitute a valid electoral petition. 

To one accustomed to the flurry of a campaign in the United 
States, an Italian campaign must seem dull and apathetic. The 
greatest activity seems to have been displayed by the bill-posters 
who covered every available space with large placards: "Vote for 
Cavalier Bonzi, a man of independence and honesty; Vote for 
Signor Alfieri and perform your duty as citizens." There was 
also considerable public speaking by orators who dealt largely in 
rhetorical bombast or vague generalities. At these meetings 
there was a good deal of heckling, frequent interruption, and an 
occasional riot or disturbance accompanied by what the news- 
papers called "regrettable incidents." 

The following is a record of such incidents during a single day: 

At Sarno, a partisan of Hon. Abignente, in the course of a dis- 
cussion with the partisan of the other candidate, M. de Falco, 
drew his revolver and killed his opponent — an effective way of 
closing an argument. 

At Angri, the record showed various attacks with sticks, 
knives, and revolvers. Casualties, five wounded. 

At Licato, sticks and revolvers were freely used with similar 
results. 
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At Mattola, there was a violent contest between political ad- 
versaries. Much noise, but little harm done. 

At Cupello, the carriage of one of the candidates, while fording 
a stream, was overturned. The leg of the would-be deputy was 
broken. 

At Montescogliso, the candidate Guida was received by a 
shower of stones. Besides the demonstration, some carriages 
were destroyed, and a horse killed. 

At Chiaramonte, the soldiers were forced to charge with bayo- 
nets. 

At Terranova, revolvers were drawn and water turned upon the 
unfortunate partisans of one of the candidates. 

Nevertheless, I was repeatedly assured that such "regrettable 
incidents" are decreasing in number, and that the Italians are 
becoming more and more interested in public affairs. 

Upon the question of electoral corruption, opinions differ. On 
the one hand, I was told that there is little or no direct bribery of 
voters, though it was admitted that the candidates make many 
promises which they have neither the means nor the intention 
of fulfilling. On the other hand, some of my informants main- 
tained that direct bribery is quite frequent, it being a common 
practice to tear a 5 lira note in two and give one-half to the voter 
voting and the remaining half afterward. It is also generally 
conceded that there is a great deal of indirect corruption in the 
way of treating to wine, cigars, and banquets, in subscriptions 
to various enterprises, in hiring bill-posters at high wages, in 
furnishing carriages, motor-cars, etc. There is no law in Italy 
limiting campaign contributions or expenditures or requiring 
publication of the same. One of the leading candidates assured 
me that the average expenditure was about 20,000 francs (nearly 
$4000) — a large sum for election expenses on the Continent. 

Excepting the Socialists, there are no parties in Italy in the 
American sense of the term, i.e., there are no caucuses, conven- 
tions, direct primaries, party platforms, etc. There are party 
cliques, groups, or factions both within and without the chamber 
of deputies. The various leaders and candidates make speeches 
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and issue manifestos or statements of political faith containing 
pledges or promises of action along certain lines. 

The main feature of present-day Italian politics is the coalition 
of various liberal-democratic groups or factions under the leader- 
ship of the politician-statesman Giolitti. This able leader 1 — 
called a dictator by his political enemies — has been premier or 
minister at frequent intervals during the past twenty years, and 
has succeeded in enlisting the support of nearly all the various 
so-called moderate, liberal, and progressive elements in the coun- 
try, including even some opportunist Socialists. 

These various liberal, moderate, and progressive coteries are 
usually grouped together under the name of Constitutionalists 
or Ministerialists. Excepting some adherents of Sonnino, they 
are nearly all supporters of Giolitti, and constitute an over- 
whelming majority of the chamber of deputies which consists of 
508 members. But in the newly elected chamber the number of 
adherents of Giolitti has been reduced from 382 to 308. Of 
these there are only about a score who are followers of Sonnoni. 
Giolitti has also hitherto enjoyed the support of the Radicals 
(whose representatives have been increased from 46 to 70), of 
some Reformist Socialists, and even of a few Clericals. 

The opposition to Giolitti's "dictatorship" — a leadership 
which seems to be the result of the enactment of popular measures 
and of shrewd political management — is made up of Socialists, 
Clericals, Republicans, and the adherents of Sonnino. 

Excepting in the case of the Socialists and Clericals, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to discover definite lines of cleavage between the 
various groups. There is no party in Italy which calls itself con- 
servative. All parties, it may be said, profess to be liberal, pro- 
gressive, or radical. This is even true of the Clericals who claim 
to be strongly in favor of certain social reforms. 

During the recent campaign it was conceded by friends and foes 
alike that there were no real or serious live issues before the public. 
The main achievement upon which the government based its 
claims for popular support was the conquest of Tripoli (an enter- 
prise which seems to be approved by nearly every Italian except- 
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ing a few Socialists). The other measures to which Giolitti 
pointed with especial pride in the decree of dissolution of October 
1, are: the law of 1911 providing for better primary instruction 
in the schools; the electoral law of 1912 establishing universal 
manhood suffrage; and the law of 1912 instituting a state monop- 
oly of life insurance. According to this latter law — perhaps unique 
in the history of legislation — all Italians desiring life insurance 
are required to take out policies issued by the state or by compa- 
nies making certain financial contributions to the government. 

The Radicals, who are said to have dissolved their alliance with 
the Democratic-Liberals and other adherents of Giolitti; and who 
may henceforth pursue an independent course, appear to differ 
from the Liberals proper mainly on the following points: (1) 
While approving of the policy of colonial expansion, they are op- 
posed to exploitation of the new colony by the capitalists or bour- 
geois class. To this end they favor a more decentralized adminis- 
tration, a separate colonial budget, and the creation of a colonial 
army consisting of voluntary native recruits. (2) They urge 
that military expenditures should be in proportion to the financial 
resources of the country. (3) They favor freer divorce — a 
measure which seems to be opposed by all other parties with the 
exception of the Socialists — and various other financial and social 
reforms, such as progressive income and inheritance taxes, sick- 
ness and old-age pensions, etc. 

One of the most significant results of the recent election has 
been an increase in the voting strength of the extreme parties — 
the Socialists and Clericals. 

As elsewhere on the Continent, the Socialists are divided into 
two camps — the Revolutionary or Official Socialists and the Re- 
formist or Opportunist Socialists. The Socialistic vote of Italy 
has increased by leaps and bounds since 1895 when the party 
polled 60,000 votes and elected 12 members to the chamber of 
deputies. At the recent elections the Socialists polled nearly a 
million votes and returned 79 deputies of whom only 21 are Re- 
formists. (The Chamber of 1909-13 contained 39 professed 
Socialists.) Their minimum program demands ; universal suffrage 
for both sexes; the replacement of the standing army by a national 
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militia; improved factory legislation; compulsory insurance 
against sickness and old age; the nationalization of mines as well 
as railways; the extension of compulsory education; the abolition 
of duties on food; the enactment of progressive income and in- 
heritance taxes, etc. 

Aside from the growth of Socialism, the most interesting ten- 
dency shown by the recent election has been the increase in the 
voting strength of the Catholics or Clericals who have augmented 
the number of their representatives from 20 to 33. This appears 
to be partly due to the illiterate vote in certain rural districts 
which are largely under clerical influence and partly the result of 
the changed attitude toward political activity shown during re- 
cent years by the Holy See. The Non-Expedit promulgated by 
Pius IX by which it was declared "inexpedient" that Catho- 
lics should vote at parliamentary elections has been gradually sus- 
pended until it is now virtually revoked nearly everywhere out- 
side of Rome. Pope Pius issued an encyclical as early as 1905 
making it the duty of Catholics generally to assist politically in 
the defence of the "social order." But such participation must 
be exercised under the direction of the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
and with the express approval of the pope. In practice this ap- 
pears to mean that Clerical candidates and Catholic participation 
in elections is made to depend upon opportunities for political 
or ecclesiastical success. 

As illustrations of ecclesiastical activity during the recent cam- 
paign may be cited the following communications. 

The Electoral Catholic Italian Union having received the instructions 
of the Holy See, firmly maintains the decisions already communicated 
that Catholics are to vote for General Tattara. 

Signed V. O. Gentilona, 

President of the Union. 

Since the conditions in the Electoral colleges of Florence and of the 
arch-diocese are not such as to permit Catholics to go organized to the 
polls, and though motives of dignity and expendiency render advisable 
complete abstention from voting, nevertheless the ecclesiastical authority 
of the diocese, in consideration of the necessities of the moment and for 
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special reasons, deems it prudent to suspend the non-expedit and to 
authorize Catholics to participate individually in the coming elections in 
favor of the candidates who represent the social order." 

By Mgr. Mistrangeli, 
Archbishop of Florence. 

Thus it would seem that "good" Italian Catholics are expected 
to obey orders respecting their political duties emanating from 
their clerical superiors. The Holy See and ecclesiastical authori- 
ties far from abstaining from all participation in political life, 
appear to have entered upon a period of pronounced political 
activity. It is even charged that Clerical candidates are required 
to sign a secret pledge agreeing to obey the behests of Rome in 
parliament. But this charge is denied by the Catholics who 
maintain that the Clericals merely represent the religious in- 
terests of the people, more particularly the need for religious 
instruction in the public schools. 

In general, it may be said that the results of the recent Italian 
election tend to show that the experiment of universal manhood 
suffrage in a country with as large a percentage of illiterates as 
Italy possesses is neither a brilliant success nor a hopeless failure. 
A large proportion variously estimated at from 30 to 50 per cent 
of the newly enfranchised illiterate voters abstained from the 
exercise of their electoral privileges, and the remainder seems to 
have voted largely in support of the Government. 

True, the parties representing extreme views, viz. — the Social- 
ists and Clericals — appear to have drawn some profit from the 
situation; but in any event, the Socialists were bound to make 
considerable gains, and the increase in the voting strength of the 
Clericals was not so great as to alarm the Liberals. The Radicals 
also made considerable gains, but their success is nowhere re- 
garded as a serious menace to the existing social order. On the 
whole, the results show that the great bulk of the Italian nation — 
literate and illiterate alike — approve the liberal-democratic poli- 
cies of Giolitti and his followers. 



